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THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Our narrative left the reader in some 
suspense, respecting the final result of 
the “ Investigation.” ‘The Princess 
being now fully exculpated from all 
charges, was publicly received at Court, 
and had state apartments allotted to her 
at Kensington Palace. On her first re- 
ception at Court, as she passed to and 
from the drawing-room, through the 
different chambers, she was received with 
clapping of hands—a most extraordinary 
dixplay of feeling for such a place. Her 
afflictions were aggravated by her daugh- 
ter being taken from her; a separate 
establishment being formed for the 
Princess Charlotte at Shrewsbury House. 

A violent altercation had previously 
taken place between the King and the 
Prince of Wales, respecting the educa- 
tion of the Princess Charlotte. The 
Prince insisted that the mother was an 
improper companion for the daughter, 
and resolved that she should be con- 
fided to his sole management. The 
King, on the contrary, maintained that 
the Prince of Wales was an improper 
person to have the charge of his own 
child, and insisted upon the right of the 
mother. The Prince remonstrated, and 
pronounced the line the King had taken 
to be an insult upon him. His Majesty 
was firm, and became himself the guar- 
dian of the child. 

The various proceedings against the 
Princess, in 1807, were collected and 
arranged by Mr. Perceval, who likewise 
superintended the printing. These do- 
cuments, generally known as “ The 
Book,’? which tended to show the in- 
nocence of the Princess and the malice 
of her enemies, were, however, sup- 
pressed by Mr. Perceval, her former 
counsellor, soon after his appointment 
as Prime Minister. Nearly the whole 
edition of ‘* The Book’ was burnt ;* 
a few copies, however, got abroad sur- 


* One editor of a newspaper was suid to have 
obtained £1,500 for hiscopv, and several other 
copies were bought up at £500, £750 and similar 
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reptitiously ; and one Captain Ashe, 
who had been mixed up in the affair, 
contrived to possess himself of a copy, 
and subsequently to publish what he 
called “‘ The Spirit of the Book,’’ which 
had an immense circulation. — In short, 
the scandalous chronicles of any age 
scarcely furnished a stronger excitement 
than “ the Book’? and its “ Spirit?’ 
produced among all ranks. 

At length, in 1809, a formal deed of 
separation was signed between the 
Prince and Princess, he agreeing to pay 
her debts, amounting to 49,000/. and to 
increase her allowance from 17,0004. to 
22,0004. a year. 


DEATH OF MR. FOX. 


About the period of these unhappy 
disputes, the Prince lost one of his 
firmest political friends in Mr. Fox, who 
died September 13, 1506. During the 
last illness of this illustrious statesman, 
his biographer tells us ‘¢ the Prince of 
Wales showed all the marks of a feeling 
heart, and of great constancy in his 
friendship, more honourable to him than 
the high station he adorned. Daily he 
called upon him- there was no uffecta- 
tion in bis visits—the countenance full 
of good-natured concern—the manner 
expressive of lively interest—the solten- 
ed voice evinced that not all the splen- 
dour, the flattery, or pleasures of a 
court, had changed the brightest feature 
in the human character—attention to a 
sick and drooping friend. If his affec- 
tionate solicitude about the great states- 
man then struggling under a cruel dis- 
ease, and the constancy of his affection 


sums. The Chancellor, in 1808, had issued an 
injunction against one editor, who had declared 
that he possessed a copy, and would republish 
it. He was restrained under a penalty of 
£5 000 and afterwards sold his copy for an 
enormous sum. In the Morning Chronicle of 
March 26, 1809, was the following sadvertise- 
ment :—“* A Book.—Any person having in their 
possession a certain beok printed by Mr. Ed- 
wards in 1807, but never published, with Mr. 
Lindsell’s name as the seller of the same on the 
title-page and will bring it to Mr. Lindsell, 
bookseller, Wimpole-street, will receive a hand- 
some gratuity.” 
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even* till the last glimmering spark of 
life was extinct, were the only traits re- 
corded of him, posterity will say—this 
was # great Prince, a faithful friend, 
and possessed of a feeling, uncorrupted 
heart.”’ 

Mr. Moore observes upon this pe- 
riod, “ By the, death of Mr. Fox, 
the chief personal tie that connected 
the Heir Apparent with the party of 
that statesman was broken. The politi- 
cal identity of the party itself had, even 
before that event, been, in a great de- 
gree, disturbed by a coalition against 
which Sheridan had always most strongly 
protested, and to which the Prince, there 
13 every reason to believe, was by no 
means friendly. Immediately after the 
death of Mr. Fox, his Royal Highness 
made known his intentions of withdraw- 
ing from all personal interference in 
2 ger _and, though still continuing 

is sanction to the remaining ministry, 
expressed himself no longer as_ being 
considered ‘a party man.’* During 
the short time that these ministers con- 
tinued in office, the understanding be- 
tween them and the Prince was by no 
means of that cordial and confidential 
kind which had been invariably main- 
tained during the life-time of Mr. Fox. 
On the contrary, the impression on the 
mind of his Royal Highness, as well as 
on those of his immediate friends in the 
ministry, Lord Moira, and Mr. Sheri- 
dan, was, that a cold neglect had suc- 
ceeded to the confidence with which they 
had hitherto been treated; and that, 
neither in their opinions nor feelings, 
were they any longer sufficiently con- 
sulted or considered.’’+ 

The Prince now lived in comparative 
retirement, and his chief amusements 
seem to have been the building of his 
palace at Brighton, and the embellish- 
ment of his residence in Pall Mall. He 
was seldom seen in public. The Princess 
of Wales resided at Montagu House,f 
at Blackheath, which had been pre- 
sented to her by the King, and at Ken- 
sington Palace; the King continuing 


__* This isthe phrase used by the Prince himself, 
ina Letter addressed to a Noble Lord, (not long 
after the dismissal of the Grenvilie Ministry ,) 
for the purpose of vindicating his own character 
from some imputations cast upon it, in conse- 
quence of an interview which he had lately had 
with the King Tnis important exposition of 
the feelings of his Royal Highness, which, more 
than any thing, throws light upon his subse- 
gee conduct, was drawn up by Sheridan ; and 
I had hoped that § should bave veen uble to lay 
it before the reader :—but the liberty of perusing 
the Letter is all that has been allowed me, 

t Lite of Sheridan, vol. ii p. 385. 

} Montagu House, after the departure of the 
Princess of Wales for the Continent, was pulled 
down by order of the Prince Regent, 
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to act as guardian to the Princess 
Charlotte. 


THE REGENCY. 


At the close of the year 1810, the 
malady with which the King had been 
thrice before afflicted, returned; and, 
after the usual adjournment of Parlia- 
ment, it was found necessary to establish 
a Regency. The question was revived 
and discussed with great asperity. The 
proceedings terminated on February 5, 
1811, when the bill appointing the Prince 
of Wales Regent, under a number of re~ 
strictions, became alaw. These restric- 
tions were to continue till Feb. 1, 1812. 

As the opposition to the restrictions 
was conducted in concert with the 
Prince, some surprise was manifested on 
his continuance in office of the Perceval 
administration. In a letter which was 
published at the time, his Royal High- 
ness apprized Mr. Perceval, “ that the 
irresistible impulse of filial duty, and af- 
fection to his beloved and afflicted father, 
leads him to dread that any act of the 
Regent might, in the smallest degree, 
have the effect of interfering with the 
progress of his sovereign’s recovery, 
and that this consideration alone dictates 
the decision now communicated to Mr. 
Perceval.’’ 

To the influence of Mr. Sheridan with 
the Prince, the continuance in power of 
Mr. Perceval was generally attributed. 
Lords Grey and Grenville had resented 
the interference of Mr. Sheridan in alter- 
ing the Answer of the Prince to the Ad- 
dresses of both Houses of Parliament, 
when he was appointed Regent in 1811, 
which they had drawn up by command 
of the Prince. On that occasion they 
informed the Prince that “‘ they would be 
wanting in that sincerity and openness 
by which they could alone hope, however 
imperfectly, to make any return to that 
gracious confidence with which his 
Royal Highness had condescended to 
honour them, if they suppressed the ex- 
pression of their deep concern, in find- 
ing that their humble endeavours in his 
Royal Highness’s service had been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of another 
person, by whose advice his Royal High- 
ness had been guided in his final deci- 
sion, on a matter on which they alone 
had, however unworthily, been honoured 
with his Royal Highness’ conmands.”’ 
According to Mr. Moore, Sheridan 
“« proud of the influence attributed to 
him by the noble writers, and now more 
than ever stimulated to make them feel 
its weight, employed the whole force of 
his shrewdness and ridicule in exposing: 
the stately tone of dictation which, ac-’ 
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‘cording to his view, was assumed 
throughout this paper, and, in pictur- 
ing to the Prince the state of tutelage 
he might expect, under ministers who 
began thus early with their lectures.” 
Mr. Moore adds that Sheridan called 
rhymes also to his aid, as appears by 
the following :— 

‘AN ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE, 1811. 

‘In all humility we crave 

Our Regent may become our Slave; 

And being so, we trust that He 

Will thank us for our loyalty. 

Then if he'll neip us to pull down 

His Father's dignity and Crown, 

We'll make his in some time to come 

The greatest Prince iv Christendom.” 


The observations of Sheridan could 
hardly fail to produce their effect, and 
the Queen and another Royal Personage 
are said to have completed what had been 
80 skilfully begun. 

The new era,’”’? words used by the 
Prince Regent, were not soon forgotten. 
They were the text of many an angry 
phillippic— many a keen satire. The ex- 
tent of the obligation of the Prince may 
have been exaggerated ; but Mr. Moore 
Observes, “ that those who, judging 
merely from the surface of events, have 
been most forward in reprobating his 
sepuration from the Whigs as a rupture 
of political ties, and an abandonment of 
private friendship, must, on becoming 
more thoroughly acquainted with all the 
circumstances that led to this crisis, have 
to soften down considerably their angry 
feeling, and see, indeed, in the whcle 
history of the connexion—from its first 
foundation in the hey-day of youth and 
party, to its faint survival after the death 
of Mr. Fox—but a natural and distinct 
gradation towards the result at which it 
last arrived.’? If justice be done, it 
must, however, be conceded that the 
Prince throughout his life was but too 
apt to make his inclinations the rule of 
his actions; and that on this occasion 
his feeling of disinclination was a suffi- 
cient reason for departing from his en- 
gagement to them. 

Mr. Moore also finely characterizes 
the political fall of Sheridan on this oc- 
casion :—“ His political repugnance to 
the coalesced leaders would have been 
less strong but for the personal feelings 
that mingled with it; and his anxiety 
that the Prince should not be dictated to 
by others was at least equalled by his 
vanity in showing that he could govern 
himself. But, whatever were the pre- 
cise views that impelled him to this trial 
of strength, the victory which he gained 
in it was far more extensive than he him- 
self had either foreseen or wished. He 
had meant the purty to feel his power— 
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not to sink under it. Though privatel 
alienated from them on personal as we 
as political grounds, he knew, that pub- 
licly, he was too much identified with 
their ranks, ever to serve, with credit 
or consistency, in any other. He had, 
therefore, in the ardour of undermining, 
carried the ground from beneath his 
own feet. In helping to disband his 
party, he had cashiered himself; and 
there remained to him now, for the res 
sidue of his days, but that frailest ot all 
sublunary treasures, a Prince’s friends 
ship. * With this conviction, 
(which, in spite of all the sanguineness, 
of his disposition, could hardly have 
failed to force itself on his mind) it was 
not, we should think, with very self- 
gratulatory feelings that he undertook 
the task, a few weeks after, of inditing 
for the Regent, that memorable Letter 
to Mr. Perceval, which seuled the fate 
at once both of his party and hime 
self, and, whatever false signs of reanis 
mation may afterwards have appearedy 
severed the last life-lock by which the 
“struggling spirit’? of this eae 
between Royalty and Whigism sti 
held.”’ 

It is important that we should thus 
glance at the political leaders of the 
day, with whom the Prince was actively 
in contact ; indeed, were it only for the 
fine lesson it conveys to every station, 
such a scene as the above would find its 
moral point. Besides, the fortunes of 
these “ thrice servants,’’ these “ men of 
great place ” are so identified with their 
royal master, that it is impossible to 
sever them. 

The ceremonial of the Regency took 
place at Carlton House, on February 5, 
with great pomp. On the 12th, his 
Royal Highness communicated bis reso- 
lution not to remove any of his father’s 
Official servants, and the following day he 
repaired to Windsor, where, in a lucid 
interval of two hours, a most affecting 
scene took place between the parent and 
the son. Strong hopes were entertained 
of a recovery, until the latter end of 
18]1, when the official reports of the 
physicians were of a totally different na- 
ture, and the Prince avowed that he no 
longer expected his royal father’s resto- 
ration to sanity. 


SPLENDID FETE. 


On June 19 of this year, a splendid 
féte was given at Carlton House, by the 
Prince, to show every respect and filial 
affection to his father’s birth-day, it not 
having been convenient to hold a draw- 
ing-room on its anniversary. This en- 
tertainment is a splendid item in the an- 
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nals of royal magnificence. It was the 
only experiment ever made at any court 
of Europe to give a supper to 2,000 of 
the nobility and gentry. The largest 
entertainment at the most brilliant pe- 
riod of the French monarchy was that 
given by the Prince of Condé to the 
King of Sweden, at Chantilly, when 
the number of covers were only 400; 
while, at the féte given by the Prince 
Regent, covers were laid for 400 in the 
palace, and for 1,600 more in pavilions 
in the gardens. The invitation cards, 
with a due regard to our internal com- 
merce, expressed a strong desire that 
every person should appear dressed in 
articles of British manufacture only. 
The féte was attended by Louis XVIII. 
and the French Princes then in exile, all 
the royal dukes, and such an assemblage 
of beauty, rank, and fashion, as no other 
court in the world could boast. The 
banquet was most sumptuous in all its 
arrangements, and all the state-rooms 
were fitted up with an elegance and 
grandeur, which gave the palace the ap- 

earance of a scene of enchantment. 

any of our readers must recollect the 
lavish expenditure on this occasion, and 
the puerile taste of a stream with gold 
and silver fish, flowing down the centre 
table. Permission to view the superb 
fittings and arrangements, however, 
reconciled the public to the cost, al- 
though their pleasure was marred by 
several serious accidents which hap- 
pened in consequence of the pressure to 
gain admittance. 

Meanwhile the Prince was otherwise 
aiming at popularity. He refused the 
ministerial offer of any additional grant 
towards the support of his new dignity 
—an act which deserved the epithet of 
magnanimity, when contrasted with his 
former expenditure. Early in June, his 
Royal Highness reviewed 24,000 troops 
on Wimbledon Common, where he was 
saluted with ecstatic acclamations by a 


countless multitude. 


THE DUKE OF YORK. 


One of the first acts of the Regency 
was, however, the restoration of the 
Duke of York to the chief command of 
the army; which he had resigned in 
consequence of the Parliamentary inves- 
tigation into his conduct, urged by 
Colonel Wardle, respecting the disposal 
of promotions, and attributed to the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Clarke. This measure 
was strongly opposed in Parliament, 
where Lord Milton moved, “ that it 
was highly improper and indecorous in 
the advisers of the Prince Regent to re- 
commend the re-appointment of the 
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Duke of York;”’ but the motion was 
negatived by 296 to 47. Experience 
subsequently proved, that a regard to 
the good of the service was quite as 
strong a motive as brotherly affection in 
this measure of restoration. 


THE REGENcY—1812. 


When the Regency restrictions ex- 
pired, and the Prince became vested with 
the full powers of sovereignty, it was 
expected that he would immediately 
withdraw his confidence from the Per- 
ceval administration. To the general 
surprise, however, the Prince Regent, 
on the 13th of February, 1812, addressed 
a letter to the Duke of York, in which 
he stated that “ a new era is now arrived, 
and [ cannot but reflect with satisfaction 
on the events which have dintinguished 
the short period of my restricted Re- 
gency ;’’ and he could not withhold his 
approbation from those who had _ ho- 
nourably distinguished themselves in the 
support of the war in the Peninsula. 
He concluded with expressing the 
gratification he should feel, if some of 
those persons, with whom the early 
habits of his public life were formed, 
would strengthen his hands and consti- 
tute a part of his government; and he 
authorised his brother to communicate 
these sentiments to Lord Grey, who, he 
had no doubt, would make them known 
to Lord Grenville. Lords Grey and 
Grenville, on the 15th of February, 
answered, that they disclaimed all per- 
sonal exclusion, that they rested on pub- 
lic measures, and that it was on this 
ground alone that they must express, 
without reserve, the impossibility of 
their uniting with the present govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Perceval now granted the Prince 
100,000/. for his expenses in assuming 
the dignity of Regent; he then added 
10,0002. a year to the Queen’s income, 
70,0002. a year for the King’s expenses, 
and he augmented the incomes of all 
the Royal Family. During the me’sures 
for these grants, a very striking debate 
arose in Parliament upon the invidious 
exclusion of the Princess of Wales’s 
name from the list. Mr. Tierney also 
attacked Mr. Perceval fur suddenly aban- 
doning his friend and client, and even for 
suppressing “ the Book’’ that was to 
have been published in her defence. Mr. 
Perceval made a lame defence, although 
he had the justice to confess, that 
nothing could be urged against the 
Princess. 

THE MINISTRY. 


The assassination of Mr. Perceval, on 
the llth of May, 1812, led Mr. Stuart 
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Wortley, on the 21st of May to move 
an Address to the Prince Regent, pray- 
ing his Royal Highness to take such 
measures as might be best calculated to 
form an efficient Administration. The 
Address was carried against Ministers, 
and the answer returned was, that his 
Royal Highness would take the Address 
into serious and immediate consideration. 
Expectations of a new Ministry were 
generally entertained, and the Prince 
gave directions to the Marquess of Wel- 
lesley to take measures for forming a 
strong and efficient Administration. The 
negotiation between Lord Wellesley and 
Lords Grey and Grenville, and some 
members of the existing Administration 
having come to an end, Lord Moira re- 
ceived an unconditional power from the 
Prince Regent to renew the negotiation, 
and had expressed to Lords Grey and 
Grenville that all the leading questions 
of their policy would be conceded. The 
negotiation, however, broke off on a 
preliminary question. It appears, from 
the minute of a conversation between 
Lord Moira and Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, that they thought it necessary im- 
mediately, to prevent the inconvenience 
and embarrassment of the further delay 
which might be produced if this nego- 
tiation should break off in a more ad- 
vanced state, to ask “ whether this full 
liberty extended to the consideration of 
new appointments to those great offices 
of the Household which have been usu- 
ally included in the political arrange- 
ments made on a change of Administra- 
tion; intimating their vpinion that it 
would be necessary to act on the same 
— on the present occasion.” 

ord Moira contended that no restric- 
tion had been laid on him; that the 
Prince had never pointed in the most 
distant manner at the protection of these 
officers from removal ; but that it would 
be impossible for him to concur in mak- 
ing the exercise of this power positive 
and indispensible. Mr. Canning after- 
wards stated, in the House of * Com- 
mons, that Lord Moira, fearing that he 
was not entirely understood by the 
Pr nce when he received his unrestricted 
commands to form an Administration, 
on returning to the Royal presence he 
put this question directly: “Is your 
Royal Highness prepared, if I should so 
advise it, to part with all the Officers of 
your Household ?’? the answer was, “1 
am.”? “ Then’’ said Lord Moira, “ your 
Royal Highness shall not part with one 
of them.’’ On June the &th, the Earl 
of Liverpool stated in the House of 
Lords, that the Prince Regent had on 
that day appointed him First Lord of 
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the Treasury ; and the Liverpool Ad- 
ministration was immediately formed. 

On this occasion Mr. Sheridan, as a 
politician, fell to rise no more. Enjoy- 
ing the intimacy of the Prince, he knew, 
it seems, that Earl Grey was personally 
disliked by the Regent; and, to gratify 
the Regent, he prevented the negotia- 
tion with Lord Moira from coming to a 
successful issue. We well remember 
the effect produced in the House of 
Commons, when the Marquess of Hert- 
ford, then Lord Yarmouth, stated, in a 
clear and distinct manner, that himself 
and the other officers of the household, 
to save the Prince Regent from the 
humiliation he must have experienced 
from their being turned out of office, 
had stated to his Royal Highness their 
wish to resign, and only requested to 
know ten minutes before certain gentle- 
men received the seals, that they might 
make a timely resignation; that this 
intention of theirs was well known ; 
that they took every means of stating it 
in quarters through which it might reach 
the ears of the persons interested ; ‘and 
that in particular they had communi- 
cated it to a right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Sheridan), who had taken an active 
part in the negotiation. “ Not only, how- 
ever,”’ observes Mr. Moore, “ did Sheri- 
dan endeavour to dissuade the nobleVice- 
Chamberlain from resigning, but with 
an unfairness of dealing which admits, I 
own, of no vindication, he withheld from 
the two leaders of Opposition the intelli- 
gence thus meant to be conveyed to 
them; and when questioned by Mr. 
Tierney as to the rumoured intentions 
of the household to resign, offered to bet 
five hundred guineas that there was no 
such step in contemplation.’’ Sheridan 
stammered out a sort of apology for 
himself; but from thenceforward he 
was ruined in character as well as in 
fortune.* 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


To return to the Princess of Wales. 
On April 30, 1811, the Queen held a 
drawing-room, the first that had been 
held tor two years. Both the Prince 
and the Princess were there ;_ but it was 
so contrived that they should not meet. 
The mental death of the King brought 
unnumbered woes upon this unheppy 
lady. Her child was removed to Wind- 
sor; and upon the mother writing to the 
Queen for permission to see her daugh- 
ter, she received « laconic and harsh 
reply —“ That her Royal Highness? 
studies were not to be interrupted.’? 
Alter a still more stern and unjustifia- 


* From the Morniny Chronicée Memoir, 
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-ble refusal, the Princess was granted 


the privilege of seeing her daughter 
once a week, in the presence of the go- 
verness and attendants. 

A series of painful circumstances was 
the result of this unfeeling treatment. On 
January 14, 1813, the Princess of Wales 
transmitted to the Prince, a sealed letter 
upon the subject, with two open copies, to 
the Earls of Liverpool and Eldon. This 
letter was written by Dr. Parr; and to 
judge by the only notice taken of it by 
Lord Liverpool, was unanswerable, his 
lordship stating that “his Royal High- 
ness had not been pleased to express his 
pleasure thereon.’’? The subsequent 
publication of this letter, by the mnde- 
pendent Mr. Perry, in the Morning 
Chronicle, zo irritated the Prince, that 
he personally forbade any intercourse 
between the Princess of Wales and the 
Princess Charlotte. 

The affection of the Princess Charlotte 
now began to show itself in her mother’s 
cause. The Queen’s drawing-room, on 
her Majesty’s birth-day, in 1813, was 
appointed for the introduction of the 
young Princess into public life. The 
Prince had arranged that his daughter 
should be introduced by the Duchess of 
York ; but, when the time arrived, the 
Princess exclaimed —‘‘ My mother, or 
no one ;’? and persevering in her pur- 
pose, the presentation did not take place. 
The Prince and Princess were unavoida- 
bly brought into contact on this occa- 
sion, when a slight acknowledgment only 
passed between them. The public sym- 
pathy now became strongly expressed 
for her Royal Highness, and her case 
was threatened to be brought forward in 
the House of Commons. The Prince 
Regent took alarm; and summoning a 
privy council, laid before it such docu- 
ments as induced the members to sanc- 
tion the restricted intercourse between 
the mother and daughter. The case 
was debated in the Commons, in March, 
1813, in consequence of the Speaker re- 
ceiving a letter from her Royal Highness 
by the hands of the door-keeper. Every 
effort was made to prevent disclosures. 
The gallery was cleared during the dis- 
cussions ; and Lord Castlereagh, with 
more sophistry than feeling, excused the 
cruelty towards the Princess, by main- 
taining the right of the Regent to act 
as he pleased, and censuring the in- 
delicacy of parliamentary interference. 
Sympathy was now raised into clamour 
without doors, and a less restricted in- 
tercourse was permitted between the 
parent and child. 

Insults still more galling, however, 
awaited the Princess, In 1814, the 
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Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and other illustrious foreigners, visited 
England, and were present at several 
superb entertainments at Carlton House, 
at Devonshire House, from all of which 
the Princess was excluded. 

On March 5, a motion was bronght 
before the House, by Mr. Cochrane 
Johnston, who submitted a series of re- 
solutions, to elicit further information on 
the separation of the Princess and her 
daughter. He was foiled by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh ; but Mr. Stuart Wortley, now 
Lord Wharncliffe, made a speech which 
produced a great sensation. He ex- 
posed the hypocrisy of the declaration 
of Lord Castlereagh ; for why, he said, 
‘Cwas it necessary now to ransack the 
evidence of 1806, and to rake together 
the documents of that period, to found 
a Report upon what regulations were 
necessary to govern the intercourse be- 
tween the Princess and her daughter, 
when he could at once say, ‘I am father 
of this child, and I will act as a father is 
empowered to do; I am Prince of these 
realms, and I will exercise my preroga- 
tive of educating the Successor to the 
throne ?’’’ The concluding observations 
of the Honourable Gentleman were 
striking: He said * he had as high no- 
tions of Royalty as any man; but he 
must say that all such proceedings con- 
tributed to pull it down. He was very 
sorry we had a Royal Family who did 
not take warning from what was said 
and thought concerning them. They 
seemed to be the only persons in the 
country who were wholly regardless of 
their own welfare and respectability. He 
would not have the Prince Regent lay 
the flattering unction to his soul, and 
think his conduct would bear him harm- 
less through all these transactions. He 
said this with no disrespect to him or 
his family: no man was more attached 
to the House of Brunswick than he 
was; but had he a sister in the same 
situation with her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, he would say she 
was exceedingly ill-treated.’? This was 
a severe castigation for Royalty. The 
matter was, however, allowed but to 
rest for a few days, since, on March 15, 
the subject was again mooted. The ex- 
amination of Lady Douglas had been 
continued, and the evidence had been 
published in the Morning Post, and the 
Morning Herald, of the same day, the 
latter paper being then edited by Sir 
Bate Dudley, who enjoyed the intimacy 
of the Prince. On the 17th, Mr. Whit- 
bread moved an Address recommending 
the prosecution of the two newspapers, 
when he emphatically said “ She, the 
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Princess, or rather he, (Mr. Whitbread,) 
in her name, called on that House, the 
Representatives of the people of Eng- 
land—to become the protectors of an in- 
nocent, traduced, und defenceless stran- 
ger—the mother of their future Queen.”’ 
The motion was negatived, but the 
people caught the honourable enthu- 
siasm, and the Livery of London spoke 
out on “ the indignation and abhorrence 
with which they viewed the foul conspi- 
racy against the honour and life of her 
Royal Highness, and their admiration 
of her moderation, frankness, and mag- 
nanimity under her long persecution.’’ 

At length the necessity of bringing 
out the Princess Charlotte became ab- 
solute; and the Queen contrived to an- 
nounce fwo drawing-rooms, informing 
the Princess of Wales that at only one 
of these would she be allowed to be pre- 
sent. Thus it was hoped to prevent a ren- 
contre between the Prince and Princess 
in the presence of the illustrious visiters. 
The Princess, however, wrote to the 
Queen, that she intended to be present 
at both. This avowal brought a letter 
from her Majesty, stating that her son, 
the Prince Regent, had communicated 
to her that he had “ considered his own 
= at the court, before the foreign 

mperors, not to be dispensed with; 
and that he desired it to be understood, 
for reasons of which he alone could be 
the judge, to be his fixed and unalterable 
determination not to meet the Princess 
of Wales upon any occasion, either pub- 
lic or private. The Princess remon- 
strated with the Queen—but in vain. 
Neither of the foreign potentates, nor 
any of their suite or officers, visited her 
Royal Highness while they were in 
England, although the Emperor of 
Russia expressed his willingness to do 
so, and was restrained only’by the in- 
formation, that his noticing her Royal 
Highness would be personally offensive 
to the Regent.* 

The Princess next addressed a letter 
to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons on the subject, in which she in- 
closed the correspondence to which the 
intimation of Queen Charlotte had given 
rise. One of the documents read to the 
House, a letter to the Prince, had the 
following paragraph :— 

* The Emperor and his distinguished compa- 
nions could not, however, have mistaken the loud 
expression of the public opinion of the Prince’s 
conduct towards his wife; neither could the 
Prince himself have been insensible to the dis- 
tinct marks of disapprobation that were directed 
towards his Royal Highness, whenever he ap- 

ared in public with the illustrious visiters. 

e well ver the deafening discord with 
which the Prince was received on his way to 
ne with the Corporation of London at Guild- 
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“‘ Sir—The time you have selected for 
this proceeding, is calculated to make 
it peculiarly galling. Many illustrious 
strangers are already arrived in England ; 
amongst others, as I am informed, the 
illustrious Heir of the House of Orange, 
who has announced himself to me as my 
future son-in-law. From their society 
I am unjustly excluded. Others are 
expected, of rank equal to your own, to 
rejoice with your Royal Highness in the 
peace of Europe. My daughter will, 
for the first time, appear in the splen- 
dour and publicity becoming the ap- 
proaching nuptials of the presumptive 
heiress of this empire. This season 
your Royal Highness has chosen for 
treating me with fresh and unprovoked 
indignity ; and, of all his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, I alone am prevented by your 
Royal Highness from appearing in my 
place to partake of the general joy, and 
am deprived of indulgence in those feel- 
ings of pride and affection permitted to 
every mother but me.”’ 

Many fine manly sentiments were de- 
livered in the Princess’ favour on this 
occasion, though it was painful to per- 
ceive them intimately mixed np with po- 
litical feeling. The Prince’s advocates 
took high ground, and repeated their 
hackneyed aguments, till, at length, the 
question took the character of a pecu- 
niary provision, and the House voted 
the Princess 50,000/. per annum, but 
of which she refused to receive more 
than 35,000/. on account of the great na- 
tional distress which was then prevalent. 


THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


A singular instance of the young 
Princess’ affection for her mother oc- 
curred about this time. The Prince 
discovered that, notwithstanding his pro- 
hibitions, frequent communications pass- 
ed between the Princess and her mother. 
On July 12, he accordingly suddenly ap- 
peared at Warwick House, and informed 
the young Princess that she must im- 
mediately take up her abode at Carlton 
House and Cranbourn Lodge, and that 
five young ladies were in the next room 
ready to accompany her to the latter 
place. The Princess made many spirited 
remonstrances, but in vain; she suddenly 
pretended a compliance, and only asked 
permission to retire for a few minutes ; 
which, being granted, whilst the Prince 
was in earnest conversation with Miss 
Knight, she slipped out of the house, 
and, getting into a hackney-coach in 
Cockspur-street, gave the coachman a 
guniea to drive to her mother’s at Con- 
naught-place. The Prince Regent was 
highly incensed at this conduct, and_the 
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confusion at Warwick House was be- 
yond description, for the flight of the 
young Princess in a fitof passion, was the 
only fact of which any body was certain; 
where she had gone to, and what was 
the object of her flight, were merely 
matters of painful surmise. At length 
the probability of her having repaired 
to her mother at Connaught-place was 
suggested, and the old infirm Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was dispatched to 
bring her back. Sicard, an old servant 
of the Princess, bolted the hall door 
against the prelate, who returned to 
Warwick House, to relate the failure of 
his mission. The Duke of York was 
next dispatched to bring back the fair 
fugitive v2 et armis. <A very spirited 
scene took place, in which the juvenile 
militant would have triumphed over the 
Field Marshal of England, had not Mr. 
Brougham told her, that the latter had 
the law on his side, and that the lady 
must obey the laws. The gallant Duke 
then bore hack his prize in triumph. 

Tired with so many fruitless asser- 
tions of her parental right, the Princess 
of Wales, shortly after this, leit England 
for the Continent, though against the 
advice of Mr. Whitbread, and all her 
political friends, except Mr. Canning, 
who strongly approved of her leaving 
England. She sailed August 9, 1814, 
and landed at Hamburgh, with ten 
ladies and gentlemen in her suite. 
Abroad she travelled under the title of 
Countess of Cornwall. 

The Royal Family were now tran- 
quillized ; but the Prince foresaw much 
disagreement with his daughter ;_ and it 
is well known that the final breach be- 
tween the Princess Charlotte and the 
Prince of Orange arose from the latter 
informing her, that in the event of her 
marriage, her mother would be prohi- 
bited visiting her. 

The subsequent marriage of the 
Princess Charlotte with the Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg was not long opposed by 
the Prince Regent; but was celebrated 
with great splendour. Its ceremonies, 
however interesting, would occupy too 
much space in our pages. The Prince 
was received at the Pavilion at Brigh- 
ton, by the Queen, Prince Regent, the 
Princesses Elizabeth and Mary, and the 
Princess Charlotte; and, after some 
delay, the merriage took place at Carl- 
ton House, May 2, 1816. 


THE PRINCE’S DEBTS. 

A few days after the attention of Par- 
liament was again drawn to the expensive 
habits of the Prince of Wales, through 
whose profusion the Civil List was con- 
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stantly in arrear. The exertions of 
Mr. Tierney tu introduce something like 
economy in the different departments 
were incessant. On May 6, Mr. T. 
animadverted with great severity on the 
expenditure of fifty thousand pounds for 
furniture at Brighton immediately after 
five hundred and thirty-four thousand 
pounds were voted for covering the 
Excess of the Civil List. ‘ He Jament- 
ed,” he said, that his Royal Highness 
was surrounded by advisers who preci- 
pitated him into such profusion. At his 
time of life something different ought to 
be expected. But there were those 
about him who encouraged and _ pro- 
moted those wasteful and frivolous pro- 
jects.” Mr. Brougham, on another 
Occasion, inveighed with great severity 
against the indifference to the distress 
of the country manifested by the Prince’s 
profusion. These complaints aggra- 
vated the distresses of the people, and in 
a season of universal complaint, like the 
present, increased the unpopularity of 
the Prince Regent. On his way to 
Parliament, he was grossly insulted by 
the populace ; and towards the close of 
the year the metropolis became a scene 
of open riot. 


DEATH OF SHERIDAN. 


On July 5 of the same year died the 
Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, one of the 
earliest of the Prince’s political asso- 
ciates. It is too certain that Sheridan’s 
last days were deeply embittered by the 
baseness of “ friends remembering not.’? 
Notwithstanding what has been termed 
his political fall, it appears that so late 
as 1815 he enjoyed the confidence of 
political parties. 

Mr. Moore says—* There are, in the 
possession of a friend of Sheridan, copies 
of a correspondence in which he was 
engaged this year with two noble lords, 
and the confidential agent of an illus- 
trious personage, upon a subject, as it 
appears, of the utmost delicacy and im- 
portance. The letters of Sheridan, it is 
said (for I have not seen them) though 
of too secret and confidential a nature 
to meet the public eye, not only prove 
the great confidence reposed in him by 
the parties concerned, but show the 
clearness and manliness of mind which 
he could still command, under the 
pressure of all that was most trying 
to human intellect.’’ 

The Prince was at this time much 
blamed for his want of liberality to 
Sheridan, and that too in his last mo- 
ments. A friend of Sheridan’s, Mr, 
Vaughan, a few days before the states. 
man’s death proffered the loan of £200, 
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which Mrs. Sheridan declined. ‘ Mr. 
Vaughan always said, that the donation 
thus meant to be doled out, came from 
a royal hand ; but this is hardly credible. 
It would be safer, perhaps, to let the 
suspicion rest upon that gentleman’s 
memory, of having indulged his own 
benevolent disposition in this disguise, 
than to suppose it possible that so scanty 
and reluctant a benefaction was the sole 
mark of attention accorded by a ‘ Gra- 
cious Prince and Master’ to the last, 
death-bed wants of one of the most ac- 
complished and faithful servants, that 
royalty ever yet raised or ruined by its 
smiles.’’* 

An able (but anonymous) writer in 
the Westminster Review, attempts to 
exculpate the Prince from this reproach 
of neglect of Sheridan. Sheridan hav- 
ing, as we have already observed, lost 
himself with his party and the country, 
in the dissolution of 1812, lost his po- 
litical consequence and his parliamen- 
tary protection. The Prince Regent, 
however, about the latter end of 1812, 
conveyed to him, through Lord Moira, 
four thousand pounds, in order that he 
might buy a seat. The money was de- 
posited with Mr. Cocker, the Solicitor, 
and a treaty was opened for Wooton 
Basset.” “On three successive even- 
ings,’’ says the writer in the Review, 
‘Mr. Cocker dined with Sheridan at 
a hotel in Albemarle-street, a chaise 
being on each night waiting at the 
door to convey them to Wooton Basset; 
on each night, Sheridan, after his wine, 
postponed the journey to the next day, 
and on the fourth day he altogether 
abandoned the project of purchasing a 
seat in Parliament, received the £4,000 
and applied that sum, as he was war- 
ranted to do, by the permission of the 
donor, to his private uses. This trans- 
action certainly relieves the King from 
the reproach of not having ministered to 
the relief of Sheridan—-a charge which 
has been urged against his Majesty in 
numberless smart satires and lampoons.”’ 

Yet, this does not explain the neglect 
of Sheridan in his last moments. One 
of his latest letters to Mr. Whitbread 
was written from a_ lock-up house, 
which, observes Mr. Moore, “ formed 
a sad contrast to those princely halls, 
of which he had so lately been the 
most brilliant and favoured guest, and 
which were possibly, at that very mo- 
ment, lighted up and crowded with gay 
company, unmindful of him within 
those prison walls.’’ 

Sheridan’s funeral was, however, at- 
tended by a phalanx of dukes, mar- 
* Moore’s Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. 
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quesses, earls, viscounts, barons, ho- 
nourables, and right honourables, princes 
of the blood royal, and first officers of 
state. Upon this idle, not to say insult- 
ing parade, Mr. Moore indignantly says, 
“Where were they all, these royal 
and noble persons, who now crowded 
‘to partake the gale’ of Sheridan’s 
glory ; where were they all, but a few 
weeks before, when their interposition 
might have saved his heart from break- 
ing—or when the zeal, now wasted on 
the grave, might have soothed and com- 
forted the death-bed? This is a sub- 
ject on which it is difficult to speak with 
patience. If the man was unworthy of 
the commonest offices of humanity, why 
all this parade of regret and homage 
over his tomb ?” 

We would not stain the memory of 
Sheridan’s illustrious friend with the 
charge of this unjust desertion ; esxpe- 
cially as it is so much at variance with 
his innumerable acts of generosity. In 
some minds, however, generosity often 
gets the start of justice. The reader 
must be left, in this case, to draw his 
own inference ; since, ‘he that callsa 
man ungrateful, sums up all the evil that 
a man can be guilty of.’’* 

Within these few days the following 
anecdote, illustrative of great sensibility 
on the part of the Prince, has appeared 
in print.t 


RETIRED LIFE OF THE PRINCE. 


The habits of the Prince Regent were 
now those of self enjoyment—the otium 
cum dignitate of royalty, with very little 


* Swift. 

t Nearly forty years ago, his late Majesty, then 
Prince of Wales, was so exceedingly urgent to 
have £800 at an hour on such a day, and in so 
unusual a manner, that the gentleman who fur- 
nished the supply had some curiosity to know 
for what purpose it was obtained On inquiry 
he was informed that the mument the money 
arrived, the Prince drew on a pair of boots, 
pullet off his coat and waistcoat, slipped ona 
piain morning frock, without a star. and, turu- 
ing his hair to the crown of his head, put ona 
slouched bat, and thus walked veut. This intel- 
ligence raised still ereater curiosity, and with 
some trouble the gentleman discovered the ob- 
ject of the mysterious visit. An officer of the 
army had just arrived from America witb a wife 
and six children, in such low circumstances, 
that, to satisfy some clamorous creditor, he was 
on the poiut of selling his commission, to the 
utter ruiu of his family. The Prince, by accident, 
overheard an account of the case. To prevent 
a worthy soldier suffering, he procured the 
money, and. that no mistake might happen, 
carried it himself. On asking at an obscure 
lodging-house, in a court near Covent-Garden, 
for the lodger. he was shown up to his room, 
and there found tie family in the utmost distress. 
Shocked at the sight, he not only presented the 
money, but toid the officer to apply to Colonel 
Lake, living in street, and give some ac- 

count of himself in fature; saying which he de- 
parted, without the family knowing to whom 
they were obliged. 
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of publicity ; for, at no period of his life 
was the Prince long fond of what is com- 
monly termed “ dropping the King.” 
His visits, except to the Marquesses of 
Hertford and Conyngham, were few; and 
his courts and public parties’ were very 
infrequent. He courted what La Bru- 
yere thinks the only want of a prince to 
complete his happiness—“ the pleasure 
of private life ; a loss that online can 
compensate but the fidelity of his select 
friends, and the applause of rejoicing 
subjects.’’ The “ sponging sycophants’? 
of the court give but little of the former, 
while the lavish expenditure of the 
Prince gained for him still less of the 
latter. He occupied his intervals. of 
state business in the superintendence of 
enlarging and embellishing his different 
places of residence. Carlton House and 
the Pavilion at Brighton were altered 
and re-altered till the artists must only 
have been reconciled to the royal caprice 
by its immediate source of profit. On 
one occasion, a room of Carlton House 
had been embellished with superb golden 
eagles, when Sir Edmund Nagle, (with 
less flattery than royalty usually meets, ) 
reminded the Prince that the eagle was 
profusely used by Napoleon, in all his 
decorations, both military and civil. 
This was conclusive: the eagles were 
removed. The Pavilion had been en- 
tirely remodelled, and fitted up with 
more regard to show and glitter than 
good taste. Even the royal stables at 
Brighton (which had been built several 
years previous) were provokingly mag- 
nificent; utility being sacrificed to show. 
Their unmeaning glass dome reminds us 
of a Turkish mosque, and nothing can 
be less appropriate than their carpenter’s 
Gothic architecture. All this eccentric 
extravagance justified even the violence 
of Mr. Tierney’s strictures upon the 
royal expenditure; however a vulgar 
notion might prevail with some persons, 
that it benefited the country by furnish- 
ing employment for her artists. Thus, 
equipages, the decoration of apartments, 
the modelling and chasing in silver and 
gold, the setting of jewellery, state 
dresses, and military uniforms, were 
submitted to royal scrutiny. 


DISPUTE BETWEEN THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS. 


The Prince’s disagreement with the 
Princess of Wales was soon again to be 
resuscitated. The Princess Charlotte, 
now become her own mistress, addressed 
three letters to her royal mother, on the 
Continent. These letters are described 
es confidential, and full of the warmth 
of affection. The writer pledged her 
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determination never, through life, to: 


ermit any machinations against the 

appiness or reputation of her beloved 
mother. The Prince obtained some 
knowledge of this correspondence and 
became very indignant with the writer. 
The letters were cherished by the mo- 
ther until her death, when prudently for 
the peace of all parties, they were de- 
stroyed with her other papers, accord- 
ing to her special directions. 

Meantime, the side-winds of scandal 
brought many malignant stories to the 
ear of the Prince Regent, respecting the 
habits of the Princess of Wales on the 
Continent. Reports occasionally found 
their way into the public prints unfavour- 
able to the conduct, if not the reputa- 
tion, of the Princess; and before the 
close of the year 1817, a commission 
was formally appointed to examine into 
the reports which had been furnished by 
a Baron Ompteda, charged with watch- 
ing the Princess. How this vile traffic 
in scandal was available, will be explain- 
ed presently. The Prince’s hatred of 
the Princess became implacable. The 
only three of the Royal Family who 
had evinced the civilities of life to- 
wards the Princess of Wales were 
the King, the Princess Charlotte (both 
gone to their last home) and the Duke 
of Sussex; the latter is known to have 
thereby incurred the hostile feelings of 
his brother, which were probably never 
effaced, or, at best, only a few days be- 
fore the death of the late King. 


UNFOPULARITY OF THE REGENT. 


The Prince had, at different periods 
of his life, been the object of a strong 
and almost general unpopularity. _It is 
singular, however, that - could never 
pause himself of this, and Mrs. Fitz- 

erbert in particular, has borne testi- 
mony to the impossibility of impressing 
on his mind an idea that he was not the 
idol of the people. This year, on re- 
turning {rom the House of Lords, (Jan. 
28, 1817,) where he had gone to open 
the Parliament, he met with a series of 
insults, and witnessed scenes of such 
outrage and personal attack from the 
rabble, as materially excited both his 
surprise and anger. The House of 
Lords voted a reward of 1,000/. for the 
discovery of the person who had broken 
the window of his Majesty’s carriage 
with a stone; and Lord Castlereagh 
made this popular ebullition the pretence 
for passing six bills, which rendered the 
ministry equally unpopular with the 
Regent. The speech from the throne 
calculated largely on the ultra-loyalty of 
the people, but without good cause ; for 
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the distress and dissatisfaction through- 
out the country were unprecedented. 
The people considered this almost a 
mockery.of their grievances; and the 
scene on the Prince’s return from the 
House was a comment on the speech, 
although few concurred in its extreme 
violence. 


|‘DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


In 1817, St. George’s Day, was se- 
lected as the day on which the birth-day 
of the Prince Regent was to be observ- 
ed, instead of the 12th of August. A 
drawing-room was accordingly appoint- 
ed; but did not take place, in conse- 

uence of the sudden indisposition of 
the Queen on the preceding evening. 
Her Majesty progressively recovered, and 
on November 3, following, visited Bath, 
in the forlorn hope, if not of a recovery 
of health, at least of an alleviation of 

ain. On the Thursday morning her 

ajesty received a loyal address from 
the Corporation, and about four o’clock 
arrived a private dispatch from Lord 
Sidmouth, Secretary of State, announc- 
ing that the Princess Charlotte had been 
safely delivered of a still-born child, 
“but that her Royal Highness was doing 
extremely well.’’” The shock was very 
severe; but at six her Majesty sat down 
to dinner with her usual company of 
fourteen persons. During the dinner, 
she was surprised at General Taylor’s 
suddenly leaving the room, upon a mes- 
sage being whispered to him by a ser- 
vant. Presently the Countess of Ilches- 
ter was called from the table in the 
same abrupt manner, and the truth 
struck the Queen’s mind, and, suddenly 
exclaiming, “I know what it is,’? she 
fell into a fit. The Queen and her whole 
party left Bath on Saturday morning, 
and on the next day, the Prince Regent, 
in avery private manner, repaired to her 
at Windsor Castle, where a day of 
mourning was spent by the Royal Fa- 
mily. 
The hopes of the nation were now 
blighted: the Princess had expired at 
Claremont on the 6th of November, after 
avery protracted and painful labour. The 
distress of the Prince Regent could be 
equalled only by that of the country at 
large: the first intelligence threw him 
into a paroxysm, which rendered it ne- 
cessary to bleed him twice, besides cup- 
ping. To the anguish of his mind, no skill 
could afford relief. Private sorrow and 
political anxiety pervaded all ranks of 
the nation. 

The lamentable intelligence was dis- 

atched to the Princess of Wales, then 
in Italy: the sudden shock, with a re- 
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trospect of the cruel manner in which 
she had been separated from her only 
daughter, occasioned her much bitter 
suffering. As a tribute of affection, 
she raised a cenotaph to her memory, in 
her garden of Pesaro. Her melancholy 
increased even amid the splendid charms 
of Italian scenery: clear skies and golden 
sunsets, and the picturesyue haunts 
of wood and grove, and rocky shore, 
could afford no resting place for her 
sorrow; and from this period, absence 
strengthened affection, and her desire to 
visit England, and wail over the grave 
of her child, became redoubled. Na- 
ture would have it so; for the child 
became endeared to the mother by the 
trials and long suffering which she had 
endured on her account; and the fond- 
ness which the young Princess had 
shown for her exiled parent, even amidst 
the scorns and frowns of her royal fa- 
ther. The bereaved mother refused to 
be comforted: writing to Lady in 
England, she says, “‘ England I now 
sigh to visit. Over the tomb of my dear 
Charlotte I long to weep, again and 
again to weep.’’ Such was the plain- 
tiveness of her lament. 





INCOME OF THE ROYAL DUKES. 


At this period, the Prince Regent was 
particularly desirous to augment the in- 
comes of his royal brothers, except the 
Duke of Sussex, and on the 15th April, 
1818, Lord Castlereagh proposed that a 
bonus of one year’s income should be 
given to each of the Princes, and that 
their incomes should be raised, the Duke 
of Clarence’s by £22,000 a-year, and 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, and 
Cambridge by £12,000 a-year each. 
Such was the will of the Regent, but 
even an indignant feeling was expressed 
by members on the occasion, and the 
grants were reduced to £10,000., to the 
Duke of Clarence, and £6,000 a-year 
to the three junior dukes. But ona 
division of 193 to 184, the Duke of 
Clarence’s augmentation was put on a 
level with that of his brothers, and which 
latter were carried by a very small mae 
jority, while the allowance to the Duke 
of Cumberland was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 143 to 136. This spirited re- 
sistance of the Commons of England, 
occasioned much chagrin to the Prince 
Regent. 

These grants originated in the mare 
riages of three Royal Dukes, Clarence, 
Kent, and Cambridge, which took place 
this year. The marriage of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth to the Prince of Hesse 
Homberg, had been celebrated a few 
months previously. 
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DEATH OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

The death of the Princess Charlotte 
was soon followed by similar calamities : 
When sorrows come they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. 

The health of the Queen became gra- 
dually worse; and, on November 16, 
1818, (a few days more than a year after 
the death of the Princess,) the Prince 
Regent received a letter from the 
Queen’s physician, stating, that if he did 
not use all possible haste to Kew, he 
would have no chance of again seeing his 
royal mother alive. The Prince, accom- 
panied by the Duke of York, reached 
Kew a little after midnight, and found 
the Queen perfectly in her senses, 
though at the last gasp of life. Her 
Majesty recognised those of her family 
who stood round her bed, and, smiling 
on them, she held out her hand to the 
Prince, and, in her effort to grasp his, 
she fell back and expired, at twenty 
minutes past one, November 17, 1818, 
in the seventy-fifth year of her age, and 
in the fifty-eighth of her marriage to the 
King. 

Her Majesty was buried at Windsor, 
Dec. 2nd. The Regent and the Duke of 
York met the procession at Frogmore. 
The Prince was the chief mourner : his 
fine commanding figure and majestic car- 
riage appeared most striking in the solemn 
scene. His “ inky cloak’? was long, 
and “ of a great amplitude of folds.”’ 
On his left breast was a star of brilliants, 
shining most resplendently among his 
sables ; above which he wore four splen- 
did collars of knighthood. The Prince 
was deeply affected ; for the Queen had 
been an affectionate mother. He wept, 
and sobbed aloud. Lord Liverpool, ae 
carried the sword of state before him, is 
said to have observed his Royal High- 
ness’ tears bedim the splendid jewellery 
of the collars of knighthood, which hung 
in successive rows over his black cloak. 
What an affecting episcde must this have 
been in this scene of royal woe: his 
sorrow put out the ‘ golden glister’’ of 
regal pomp. 

DEATH OF THE DUKE OF KENT AND 
GEORGE 111. 

The Queen had been custodian of the 
King’s person, and the Duke of York 
was now appointed her successor. The 
King grew worse, and no hope of his re- 
covery could be entertained, although 
state policy assumed the possibility. 

The hand of affliction now pressed 
sorely upon the Prince Regent. His un- 
happy marriage; the premature death 
of his only child; his mother just laid 
in the tomb; and the King, his father, 
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in a condition by far more lamentable 
than death—made him indeed ¢ rich in 
sorrow.’’ Added to this scene of do- 
mestic woe, distress and discontent ho- 
vered over the country. 

The year 1820 began gloomily. On 
January 23, the Duke of Kent, (who 
had been married but eighteen months 
previously,) died after a short illness. Of 
all the Royal Family he bore the strongest 
appearance of health and had death least 
in apprehension. 

Late on Friday night, January 28, 
1820, the King’s Physician came express 
to town, and was closeted a few mi- 
nutes with the Duke of York, who im- 
mediately set off for Windsor. The next 
evening, January 29, the King expired 
without a struggle, in the 82nd year of 
his age, having reigned nearly 60 years. 
No lucid interval had cheered or dis- 
tracted the last moments of his life ; his 
long reign on earth was ended ; his cha- 
racter became the property of posterity. 
He was buried at Windsor, February 
16 ; his successor, through illness, could 
not attend; and the Duke of York was 
chief mourner. 

ACCESSION OF GEORGE Iv. 

On January 30, 1820, the Prince Re- 
gent, now George IV., succeeded to the 
throne ; and on the following day his 
Majesty was proclaimed with the cus- 
tomary forms.* 

QUEEN CAROLINE. 

The Princess of Wales now became 
Queen of England de jure ; but, as no 
mention had been made of her in that 
capacity in England, she was not recog- 
nised abroad. Cardinal Gonsalvi, at 
Rome, was tlie first to treat her with 
indignity, a precedent which was stu- 
diously followed by other courts. Mr. 
Brougham had sent off Monsieur Sicard, 
the old and faithful servant of the Queen, 
with the intelligence of the King’s death, 
for no public functionary had performed 
the duty of sending the official news to 
her Majesty. The Queen immediately 
replied to Mr. Brougham, that she was 
determined to return to England. Toa 
question from Mr. Brougham, in the 
House of Commons, on the 22nd Feb. 
1820, Lord Castlereagh declared, that 
the English functionaries abroad should 
treat her Majesty with respect, and that 
no indignity should be offered to her. 
Notwithstanding this, she received in- 
sulting neglect, and even rudeness, from 
some of our ministers abroad. 

* An Engraving and Descripiion of the Pro- 
clamation of William IV.—precisely the same 
as that of bis predecessor, George IV.—will be 


found in No 44100f The Mirror, published with 
the present Number, 





The King’s first act of renewed hosti- 
lity towards his Queen, was an order for 
the omission of her name from the Litany. 

Meanwhile the King, fatigued with 
the state ceremonies of his accession, 
and overwhelmed with domestic afflic- 
tion, was attacked by an inflammatory 
complaint, which brought within a nar- 
row compass, the throne, the sick-bed, 
and the grave. His illness assumed an 
alarming appearance, and bulletins were 
issued twice a-day for some time. At 
length, the King happily recovered. 

To return to the Queen. The equi- 
vocal relation between her Majesty and 
the King gave rise to many debates in 
the House of Commons. 

On the 4th June, 1820, Lord Hutch- 
inson, on the part of the King, proposed 
to her Majesty, that 50,000/. a- year 
should be her allowance, on the condition 
that she should reside abroad, and never 
assume any right or title appertaining 
to the Royal Family of Engiand. The 
Queen gave an instant and indignant 
answer to the proposition, and imme- 
diately left France for England, where 
she arrived, at Dover, on the Sth of 
June, 1820. Her reception and her 
journey to London were one continued 
triumphal procession. 

His Majesty was equally prompt and 
determined in his conduct; and on the 
6th of June there was laid before Par- 
liament a message from the King, de- 
siring that the Houses would take into 
immediate consideration certain docu- 
ments, then furnished, relative to the 
mal-practices of the Queen while upon 
the Continent. Various adjournments 
took place, in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity of a private arrangement, and 
numerous meetings were held. These 
were in vain; and at last Mr. Wilber- 
force was made the agent of the strongest 
side ; and he moved an Address of the 
House, praying the Queen to succumb ; 
but the enormous number of 124 voted 
against the motion. 

At last, on the 5th of July, Lord Li- 
verpool brought in his bill of Pains and 
Penalties against her Majesty, depriving 
her of her rights as Queen of England, 
and dissolving her marriage, on the 
ground of her criminal intercourse with 
Bergami. This measure was generally 
believed to be méant to intimidate the 
Queen, and adjournments took place to 
give time for its operation, and to pro- 
duce a compromise. Her Majesty, how- 
ever, stood firm to her purpose ; and 
undauntedly appeared in the House of 
Lords during every discussion on the 
bill. She likewise addressed a public 
protest to the King. 
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The divisions of the House of Lords 
are very curious. They were as follows : 
for the second reading of the bill, 123 to 
95, majority 28; for the third reading 
the majority was only 9. Of the majo- 
rity of 28, ten were bishops. The 
writer of these pages was close to the 
Earl of Liverpool, in the House of Lords, 
when this last division was announced, 
and he can never forget the mortified 
shame of the Earl on being thus com- 
pelled to withdraw the bill.* 

When the Queen returned to England, 
Mr. Canning was in office. In a speech 
which he delivered on the King’s mes- 
sage, respecting her arrival, he spoke of 
her Majesty as “ the grace, life, and or- 
nament of every society in which she ap- 
peared ;”’ and stated, thatin 1814, he had 
advised her to go abroad, as he saw that 
* faction had marked her for its own.’’ 
It was generally supposed that this more 
than respectful language gave offence to 
the King, and soon alter, making an- 
other speech, on June 7, 1820, in which 
he declared that towards the Illustrious 
Personage who was the object of the 
investigation, he felt an unaltered regard 
and affection—he resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Control. 

It is impossible for us to enter more 
fully into the details of the Queen’s 
Trial.f 

The excitement was still kept up. 
The next step was an attempt in Parlia- 
ment, to procure the insertion of the 
Queen’s name in the Liturgy. The 
motion was lost by 310 to 209. Then 
came the King’s Coronation. The Queen 
claimed to be also crowned as of right. 
The Privy Council decided against her 
claim. The 19th July, 1821, was fixed 
for the ceremony, and on the J1th July 
the Queen addressed a letter to Lord 
Sidmouth, stating her determination to 
be present at the ceremony. 

The King would not tolerate the idea 





* Court Journal. 

t We find some impartial observations on this 
event in No 104 of the Spectator newspaper. 

“«It is probable that without some most nota- 
ble folly on the part of the late Queen, respect 
for his daughter would have prevented tue King 
from proceeding to extremities against her ; and 
that the Bill of Pains and Penalties would never 
have been heard of had the Princess Charlotte 
lived. The death of that young and promising 
lady. which drowned England in tears, cut the 
last connecting link of sympathy between Georze 
the Fourth and bis uofortunate consort. We 
will not absolve the King from blame in the per- 
secution, for so in reality it was, carried on 
against the Queen. We believe it was carried on 
chiefly in obevience to his desire ; and indeed the 
haste with which Ministers seized the first oppor. 
tunity that presented itself of abandoning it, 
proves it was so. But that the error of the Kiug, 
though great, was palliated by gross mi duct 
on the part of the Queen, no one, now, who 
coolly looks to the evidence, will deny.” 
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of being crowned with the Queen ; but 
his law officers found it impossible to 
get rid of the dilemma by any legal or 
moral means. The Coronation was ac- 
cordingly delayed till the period above 
stated, when the King unable to brook 
further opposition, determined to ex- 
clude the Queen from the ceremony by 
irresponsible power. He did so; and 
the Coronation took place. The details 
of the pageant, and the magnificent 
items of the banquet in Westminster 
Hall would occupy many pages. The 
whole passed off well, although not 
equal to the anticipated effect. 

During the ceremony, the Queen 
thought proper to present herself at the 
gates of the Abbey ; when her entrance 
as Queen was refused ! Never was Ma- 
jesty so ‘ fallen, fallen, fallen !’? This 

owever was the last of her humilia- 
tions. The mortification of this mo- 
ment dwelt on her mind; and, on July 
30, while at Drury Lane Theatre, to 
cheat sorrow of a sunny smile— 
se —_ the cold heart to ruin ran darkly the 
while.”— 


the Queen was seized with illness, 
which terminated her life, August 7, at 
her residence Brandenburgh House, 
Hammersmith. 

Since her arrival in England, she had 
enjoyed the high carnival of popularity, 
which Death did not terminate. She 
was buried at Brunswick ; but her fu- 
neral procession through London was 
escorted by great multitudes, interrupted 
by disgraceful tumults and loss of life. 


THE KING’S VISITS TO IRELAND, HA- 
NOVER, AND SCOTLAND. 


The proceedings against the Queen, 
and the state of the country, had made 
the King extremely unpopular, for some 
time. He, however, strove to court 
public favour by a visit to Ireland, in the 
autumn of 182]. His reception was in 
the fullest vein of Irish enthusiasm, 
franght with political calculation. The 
news of the Queen’s death reached the 
King on his way to Ireland, but did not 
interfere with his enjoyments. Ex- 
pectation had been greatly raised by this 
visit, and its disappointment brought se- 
rious consequences upon [reland. 

In the same year the King visited his 
German dominions; October 1, made 
his public entry into Hanover ; and, on 
November 7, returned to England. His 
Mayesty was every where received with 
respectful homage. 

On August 10, of the following year, 
1822, the King visited Scotland: on his 
way thither his Majesty received the 
news of the suicide of one of his minis- 


ters, the Marquess of Londonderry. The 
King was received with wisdom-temper- 
ed loyalty by the Scotch ; and arrived in 
London on September 1. 

RETIRED LIFE OF THE KING. 

The King now lived in retirement, and 
rarely appeared in public. His Majesty, 
however, visited the Theatres re | 
this year (1823) and was received wit 
great enthusiasm.* This was early in 
December. In June, the King present- 
ed to the nation, the splendid Library 
of the late King, and Parliament voted 
40,000/. for a building at the British 
Museum, to receive it. This year his 
Majesty discontinued his residence at 
Brighton, although in 1822 a new cha- 
had been completed, adjoining the 

avilion. 

Little is known of the personal his- 
tory of his late Majesty, during the last 
six years, beyond the immediate circle 
of his seclusion. After the ong dis- 
continued his visits to Brighton, he re- 
sided at the Cottage in Windsor Park. 
In 1823, his Majesty held his first court 
at Windsor Castle. One of the first 
acts of Parliament, after his accession, 
was a vote of 300,000/. for renovating 
the Castle; and towards the end of 1828, 
the King first took up his residence 
there. Subsequent grants have been 
made ; and the repairs are yet far from 
completed. 

The Royal amusements in retirement 
have been of the same elegant, though, 
with some exceptions, less expensive 
character, than those in the early life of 
the late King. His Majesty again ap- 
seat on the race-course, (at Ascot,) 

ut merely as a spectator of the sport. 
Virginia Water, with its picturesque 
scenery of forest, lake, cuscade, and 
landscape-garden, has been the King’s 
favourite retreat; and here, under his 
own superintendence, have been con- 
structed a fishing temple, and another in 
the Chinese taste; but we suspect the 
Royal architect found more pleasure in 
designing the embellishments than the 
tasteful eye will ever derive from their 
addition to the scenery. With the sub- 
stantial glory of Windsor Castle in the 
distance, and the poetical associations of 
the Forest in the vicinity, some surprise 
may be expressed at the inharmonious 
introduction of these fantastical build- 
ings amidst the natural luxuriance of the 
spot. Aquatic excursions were his Ma- 
jesty’s favourite amusement in the sum- 
mer months; and his superb yacht, 
freighted with Royalty, and noble beauty 

* On the King’s visit to Covent Garden Thea- 


tre, there were 4,255 persons present ; and the 
receipts were 9714. 18s. 6d, 
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upon, with one exception, the finest ar- 
tificial water in the kingdom,—must have 
been a voluptuous scene. Temporary 
pavilions, marquees, &c. were on such 
Occasions put up with magic celerity ; 
whilst music, with its silver sounds, 
floated on the surface of the lake, or 
sighed with the breeze through the sur- 
rounding foliage ; the royal band being 
a constant accompaniment inthe lake 
excursions. Such a species of splendid 
seclusion might well win the sovereign 
from the cares of state, and political per- 
plexities. Some may affect surprise at 
the monarch’s choice ;—but 


How much do they mistake, how little know 
Of kings and kingdoms, and the pains which 


flow 
From Royalty, who fancy that a crown, 
Because it glistens, must be glined with down. 
* * * ” * * * 


The gem they worship, which a crown adorns, 
Nor once suspect that crown is lin’d with thorns. 

The King’s ruling — for building 
was also in course of gratification. At 
his bidding, Carlton House, the scene 
of his youthful pleasures, was razed, and 
not one stone is left upon another, to 
record the site: within half a ceatury it 
rose and disappeared, and all its glories 
passed away within the life-time of its 
royal occupant. A distant age may in 
vain seek tor the metropolitan palace of 
George the Fourth ; per, mae Rucking- 
ham House has grown into an inharmo- 
nious architectural assemblage—yet the 
taste alone belongs to the late reign. 
The truly national restoration of Windsor 
Castle, is a work of much more exalted 
character, and entitles George IV. to a 
prond rank in its archives. 

One of the most recent works, under 
the superintendence of the late King, 
was the erection of a statue of his re- 
vered father in the Windsor domain. 
He did not live to see it completed, but 
is said to have expressed anxiety on this 
subject, in his last days—a tribute of 
filial affection which will perpetuate his 
Memory in ages to come. 

On January 5, 1827, the late King’s 
nearest brother, the Duke of York, 
died. This loss occasioned his Majesty 
much affliction; but he might have said 
“His chair was ready first; and he is 
gone before us.’* 

Of the political changes of the last few 
years, we do not speak in detail. The 
concession of the late King to the 
Catholic Claims need only be named. 

A narrative of the King’s health, from 
the commencement of the present year, 
and of his sufferings and death, will be 
found in No. 437 of the Mirror, where 
they occupy upwards of a dozen co- 


* Dr. Franklin on the death of his brother. 





lumns; this precludes the necessity 
of any more than this general notice to 
complete the present Memoir. 

Tue reader is now in possession of the 
leading incidents of the personal history 
of our lamented Monarch. 

We have not room for a summary of 
his reign; nor an estimate of his cha- 
racter, either public or private. Neither 
will our readers regret the absence of 
these details, especially as they have al- 
ready occupied no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the public press. 

In the progress of this Memoir, we 
have occasionally halted, as a traveller 
would on a journey, to admire or cen- 
sure such acts of its distinguished sub- 
ject as we have thought fit to set before 
our readers. The rest we had rather 
leave to the historian. 

Perhaps, few of our contemporaries 
have spoken of the late Sovereign in 
terms of greater fidelity than the follow- 
ing :— 

“His disposition was marked by 
strong feelings both of kindness and re- 
sentment—his memory was tenacious of 
the sense of injury—he was deficient in 
that magnanimity which is swift to for- 
get the occasion of displeasure. He 
was affable, and familiar in his address 
—fond of even facetious intercourse 
with those who were honoured with his 
personal intimacy. But, at the same 
time, jealous of his dignity beyond what 
so exalted a station required, and to any 
thoughtless violation of personal respect, 
even in. moments when he appeared to 
lay aside the formal distinctions of rank 
and indulge in social merriment, he was 
sensitive in the extreme. Yet he had a 
heart feelingly alive to the claim of hu- 
manity—a benevolence truly munificent 
—and a hand ‘ open as day to melting 
charity.’ 

‘“‘ His fine taste led him to patronise 
the arts which embellish life more than 
any British Sovereign since the days of 
Charles the First—he was a patron and 
promoter of literature and of learned 
men; his collection of pictures afforded 
ample evidence of a chaste and cultivated 
taste in the fine arts. His love of archi- 
tectural display, though in some in- 
stances indulging more in what was ra- 
ther curious than correct, was, on the 
whole, associated with ideas of grandeur 
and splendid improvement, as the streets 
and buildings which he caused to be 
erected abundantly proved. Although 
he could not realise the boast of Augus- 
tus, that ‘he found the metropolis of 
brick, and left it of marble,’ yet, under 
his auspices, a great part of London uns 
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derwent a transformation quite as unex- 
pected, and nearly as beautiful.’’* 
* Morning Chronicle. 





TITLES AND OTHER HONORARY DIS- 
TINCTIONS BORNE BY HIS LATE 
MAJESTY. 

[Tue last, and not the least affect- 
ing tribute to the memory of an illus- 
trious man, is the Herald’s duty of 
breaking the wands of office over his 
tomb, and proclaiming his several titles 
and honours. The following were those 
of his late Majesty :]— 

George (Augustus Frederick) IV. of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, King, Defender of: the 
Faith, Prince of Wales, Duke of Lan- 
caster and Cornwall, Duke of Rothsay 
in Scotland, King of Hanover, Duke 
and Prince of Brunswick-Lunenburg, 
Arch-Treasurer of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Sovereign Protector of the 
United. States. of the Ionian Islands, 
Viscount Launceston, Earl of Carrick 
in Ireland, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of 
the Isles, and Great Steward of Scot- 
land, Earl of Chester, Captain-General 
of the Honourable Artillery Company, 
Marquess of the Isle of Ely, Colonel- 
in-Chiet of the two Regiments of Life 
Guards, High. Steward of . Plymouth ; 
Sovereign of the Orders of the Garter, 
Bath, Thistle, St. Patrick,; Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, St. Michael and St. 
George of the Ionian Isles; Visiter of 
University, Oriel, and Christ Church 
Colleges, Oxford, and of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Knight of the Orders 
of the Golden Fleece of Spain and 
Austria, St. Stephen of Hungary, Pedro 
of Brazils, of St. Esprit of France, of 
Maria Theresa of Austria, of Charles 
the Third of Spain, of William of the 
Netherlands, of St. Hubert of Bavaria, 
of Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, and several 
others. His Majesty was created Prince 
of Wales 17th August, 1762; Regent, 
5th February, 1811; King of Great Bri- 
tain, 29th January, 1820; widower, 7th 
August, 1821, having married, 8th April, 
1795, Queen Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, 
second-daughter of Charles William Fer- 
dinand, reigning Duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttle, deceased, by Princess 
Augusta, eldest daughter of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, and sister of King 
George III. Her Majesty was born 
17th May, 1768, and died 7th August, 
1821. The issue of this marriage was, 
Charlotte Augusta, Princess of Wales ; 
born 7th January, 1796; died in child- 
bed, to the inexpressible grief of the 
nation, 6th November, 1817; having 
married, 2nd May, 1816, Prince Leopold 
















































George Frederick, third son of Francis 
Frederick Anthony, reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, deceased. The Prince 
was born 16th December, 1790; Royal 
Highness by patent, 7th April, 1818, 
when he was permitted to quarter the 
Royal Arms with his paternal coat. 





THE LATE SIR EDMUND NAGLE. 
AT page 4, we noticed the recent death 
of Admiral Sir Edmund Nagle, as a 
source of considerable pain to his Ma- 
jesty during his. last illness. Sir Ed- 
mund was a Groom of the Bedchamber, 
and we learn from a Memoir that has 
since appeared, a nephew of the late 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke. The Ad- 
miral died at the age of 73. He had 
seen some service ; but we can only no- 
tice him in connexion with the late So- 
vereign. In 1814, Sir Edmund had the 
distinguished honour of being nominated 
a Naval Aid-de-camp to his late Ma- 
jesty, then Prince Regent. The flatter- 
ing and distinguished marks of favour 
experienced by Sir Edmund Nagle from 
our Sovereign, had their origin in a ca- 
sual interview with the Royal personage 
miuny years ago, while Prince of Wales. 
Sir Edmund and his lady had for some 
years been occasional visiters to Brigh- 
ton, where they resided at an hotel; he 
had been mentioned to his Royal High- 
ness as a most heroic and spirited sea- 
man; and his frank and honest manners 
gaining upon the Prince, he very soon 
became a ~ constant and indispensable 
guest at the Pavilion; and upon his 
Royal Highness becoming Regent, a 
more permanent attachment ensued, as 
he received an appointment in the Royal 
household soon alter; and upon the de- 
mise of George III., he became en- 
rolled among the Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber to the new Sovereign.. Sir 
Edmund was without guile or deception; 
but sometimes his good-nature and sim- 
plicity of mind led to his being made 
the vehicle of the artifices with which 
the waggish guests were inclined to en- 
liven the princely table’ during the fes- 
tive hour. So high. did he stand in 
estimation with his Royal master, who 
loved his nautical humour, that of late 
years he had been almost domesticated 
with him. 
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